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INTUITIONISM AND TELEOLOGY. 

Many writers on ethics look upon intuitionism and utilitar- 
ianism as antagonistic theories. This is, however, not neces- 
sarily the case. We may interpret intuitionism in a broad and 
narrow sense. We may mean by it: (1) the theory which 
holds in a general way that morality is based upon innate fac- 
tors of the human soul; or (2) the theory that there is a 
specific innate faculty, called conscience, which pronounces 
upon the Tightness and wrongness of acts. We may also use 
the term utilitarianism in two senses. We may mean by it: 
( 1 ) . the general theory that the effect or end realized by acts 
is, in the last analysis, the criterion of their moral worth. This 
is really the etymological meaning of the word, for which the 
expression teleological theory is often substituted to avoid con- 
fusion. Or we may mean by it: (2) the theory that the 
greatest good (pleasure or happiness) of the greatest number 
is the highest good and ultimate criterion of morality. This 
is the historical meaning of the term, the one appropriated by 
those who coined the word. Now in whatever senses we may 
use either of these terms, there is no necessary contradiction 
between the fundamental tenets of intuitionism and utilitarian- 
ism. To say that the effects which acts naturally tend to pro- 
duce, or the end at which they aim, constitute the ultimate 
criterion of morality, does not prevent the acceptance of the 
theory of intuitionism. Nor is there any contradiction be- 
tween the statement that conscience is innate, and the state- 
ment that the final standard of right and wrong is to be sought 
in the ends of action. 

Let us see. According to the teleological theory an act is 
called good or bad according to the end or purpose which it 
tends to realize. Acts which make for a certain end are called 
good by mankind. The end or purpose itself, however, which 
is realized by such acts is one absolutely desired and approved 
by humanity. Teleologists may differ somewhat as to what 
that end is, but they agree that the end is some ultimate desire 
in human nature the existence of which cannot be further ex- 
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plained. "It appears evident," says Hume, "that the ultimate 
ends of human actions can never, in any case, be accounted for 
by reason, but recommend themselves entirely to the sentiments 
and affections of mankind, without any dependence on the in- 
tellectual faculties. Ask a man why he uses exercise; he will 
answer, because he desires to keep his health; if you then in- 
quire why he desires health, he will readily reply, because sick- 
ness is painful. If you push your inquiries farther, and desire 
a reason why he hates pain, it is impossible that he can ever 
give any. This is an ultimate end, and is never referred to 
any other object. Something must be desirable on its own ac- 
count, and because of its immediate accord or agreement with 
human sentiment and affection."* 

All this means, of course, that there are certain innate prin- 
ciples in human nature, if we choose to call them so, certain 
fundamental instincts or desires, which form the basis of man's 
moral nature. He has developed the codes of morality which 
he has developed, because his will is constituted as it is con- 
stituted, because he desires and approves of certain ends. In- 
terpreted in this sense, Kant's view is correct that the categor- 
ical imperative is the expression of the human will. The will 
unconditionally or categorically commands or desires a certain 
end, it desires it absolutely, not for the sake of something else, 
but for its own sake. What the human will desires in this 
sense, it approves of, regards as absolutely good. Indeed, that 
is good which the will commands categorically, hence it is true 
in this sense, that "a good will is good in itself," and, "acts in 
so far as they spring from the good will are good." The 
teleologist is therefore an intuitionist himself, and it is not 
true that his basis of morality lies outside of the human heart. 
He will not deny that morality finds its original source in 
man's own nature, and will agree that it is not something 
foistered upon man from without. Indeed, his theory can find 
no basis for morality except in human nature, in human im- 

♦"Inquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals," Appendix I., v. See 
also Plato, "Philebus," 2off; Aristotle, "Nicomachean Ethics," Bk. I., chap. 
v.; Mill, "Utilitarianism," chap. I.; Spencer, "Data of Ethics," chap. III., 
sec. 9; Paulsen, "Ethics," p. 249. 
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pulses or instincts or faculties, whatever we may choose to 
call them. He will not be able to justify any act, in the last 
analysis, without referring it to some principle in human na- 
ture. This act is right, he will say, because it has such and 
such an effect, or serves such and such a purpose, but this effect 
or purpose is something absolutely desired and approved of by 
man, why no one can tell. It is a law of nature to desire cer- 
tain effects or ends; and what the will desires, it approves of, 
sets a value upon, that is all. 

When we say that man desires or wills a certain end or pur- 
pose, for example, life or happiness or perfection, we do not 
mean, of course, that he has an abstract idea of the end and an 
abstract desire for it, but either that he desires acts which hap- 
pen to realize that end or that he desires the immediate effects 
of these acts. We mean either that he instinctively performs 
certain acts which happen to realize a certain end without 
knowing anything about that end, or that when he performs 
an act and experiences its effects, he naturally turns to them 
or shrinks from them. He does not necessarily know what 
the final end is which is realized by the acts which he desires, 
but he is so constituted that he cannot help assuming a certain 
attitude toward the immediate effects of these acts and ulti- 
mately toward the acts themselves. Thus, for example, we 
are so fashioned that we turn from acts which give pain to 
ourselves and others, without necessarily being aware of the 
ultimate consequences of such acts (e. g., destruction of life), 
and without always being conscious of their pain-producing 
effects. We love our neighbors without always knowing that 
love of neighbor makes social union possible. Hence to say 
that man has an innate desire of some end or other, means that 
he cannot help desiring the acts and effects which make for that 
end. We cannot, in the last analysis, explain the existence of 
these desires; we have to accept them as facts and base our 
morality upon them. Psychical elements which we cannot re- 
duce to simpler terms and whose origin we cannot explain, we 
call innate. The teleological theory, therefore, correctly un- 
derstood, makes the human being the final judge of right and 
wrong; not the particular, individual human being, but man 
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in general. That is, certain desires or instincts are universally 
present in man which make life possible. These have an ab- 
solute value for him, he desires them for their own sake. Par- 
ticular or temporary instincts or desires and acts are judged 
in the light of these fundamental desires, and accepted or re- 
jected accordingly by the race. Individual desires may and 
do conflict with the fundamental will, but the fundamental will 
triumphs in morality. 

In the other sense, also, the utilitarian or teleologist can 
agree with the intuitionist. The intuitionist repudiates the 
theory that the end which acts tend to realize, constitutes the 
ultimate criterion of their worth, because he believes it con- 
tradicts his conception of an innate conscience. He reasons as 
follows : We have somehow an intuitive knowledge of right 
and wrong. We do not first compare our acts with an ex- 
ternal end or purpose, but pronounce judgment directly, be- 
cause we have a conscience. This faculty is inborn; every 
human being possesses an innate knowledge of right and 
wrong, and does not first acquire that knowledge by reflecting 
upon the defects of acts. 

To this the teleologist might answer : ( i ) It is true that we 
do not necessarily conipare our acts with the end or purpose 
they are supposed to realize, before pronouncing judgment 
upon their Tightness or wrongness. The teleological theory 
does not assert that we do. The question concerning the psychi- 
cal mechanism preceding the judgment of right and wrong, 
is a question for psychology to decide, and does not affect the 
theory as such. (2) We are also willing to grant that con- 
science is innate. We approve of the right and feel obliged to 
do it. The moral feelings, as they make their appearance in the 
adult consciousness, are either innate themselves or are based 
upon feelings that are innate. In fact, we may say that all 
feelings, hope, fear, love, and hate, are innate in the sense that 
we have them, and cannot tell where they come from. We 
may analze our states of consciousness and reduce them to their 
simplest elements; we may show that certain states are com- 
posed of other, simpler states, but we finally reach a point be- 
yond which we cannot go. We say these states are innate, 
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which means we do not know where they come from ; we have 
them, and that is all. We hope and fear, we love and hate, 
because "it is our nature to." We have already seen that the 
teleologist reaches such ultimate principles beyond which he 
cannot go. He finds that morality is based upon these, that 
man's moral judgments are, in the last analysis, based upon 
man's nature. Man evaluates as he does because he is what he 
is. His values are human values ; if he were not an evaluating 
being, there would be no morality. He desires life and happi- 
ness, and values them, approves of them, because he is a man. 

Hence there need be no quarrel between the intuitionist and 
the teleologist on the score of innateness. The teleologist ad- 
mits that conscience is innate in a sense. Now can the intui- 
tionist admit that the end or purpose which acts tend to realize 
is the ultimate criterion of their moral worth ? It seems to me, 
he can. There is no contradiction between the thought that 
conscience is innate, and the notion that the ultimate criterion 
of morality lies in the end which it realizes, the purpose which 
it serves. To say conscience is innate, means that we can dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong without having acquired 
that knowledge. To say that morality serves a purpose, that 
right acts realize a certain purpose, and that this is ultimately 
the reason of their Tightness, is not a contradiction of the other 
statement. Conscience tells me what acts are right and what 
acts are wrong, and the acts which it tells me are right realize 
an end which those which it tells me are wrong do not realize. 
Whether this conscience be innate or not, will not affect the 
truth of the proposition. Whether it be innate or not. the 
teleologist asserts that it serves a purpose, and hence is really 
a means to an end. Man's will, as we saw before, is directed 
towards a certain end, and conscience is an instrument, as it 
were, which helps to realize this end. That is, the acts which 
conscience enjoins have certain effects, and these effects are 
really desired by man, while those which it prohibits have the 
opposite effects, and these are rejected by him. His conscience 
is an apparatus for distinguishing good effects from bad effects 
without knowing what these effects are. 

Now the question would naturally arise, How does a man's 
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conscience happen to have this prophetic knowledge, how does 
it happen to hit upon the right acts without having any idea of 
the end they realize ? There seems to be a wonderful harmony 
between this conscience and man's fundamental nature. And 
it seems to be a case of the left hand not knowing what the 
right hand does. We have here, it seems to me, a problem 
similar to the problem of instinct. Animals have certain in- 
stincts, we say; they happen to do the very things which they 
ought to do under the circumstances; they fit into their sur- 
roundings as keys fit into their locks, as Professor James puts 
it, I believe. Different explanations are given of this wonder- 
ful phenomenon. Some say, these instincts are divine gifts; 
God endows these animals with the faculties necessary to their 
preservation; others say, these instincts are the product of 
evolution; still others declare that they do not know where 
they came from : that they are innate. But all agree that these 
instincts are useful, that they serve a purpose, that they are 
means to an end, the preservation of the animal and its species. 
Similar theories are offered for the explanation of conscience. 
According to some, conscience is a gift of God; according to 
others, it is a growth, a development, the result of evolution. 
But all agree, unless they have a particular theory to defend, 
that this conscience serves a purpose ; that men do well to obey 
it. And they do not contradict themselves in saying this. The 
instinct, we may say, tells the animal what to do. Now the 
scientist reflects upon the instinct, and judges of its value; he 
decides whether it realizes its purpose, the welfare of the animal 
and its species, for example, and pronounces it good or bad, 
accordingly. Similarly, the moralist needs a criterion by which 
to measure conscience. He finds in general that conscience en- 
joins acts which make for a certain end, the welfare of the 
race, let us say. He also finds that the impulses of man are 
directed toward this end. So he concludes that conscience is 
a means to a higher end, welfare, just as the scientist regards 
the eye as a means to the preservation of the body. 

The extreme form of intuitionism, the view that we have an 
immediate knowledge of right and wrong, and that this knowl- 
edge is peculiar to human reason as such, an eternal, inalienable 
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possession of the mind, is rejected by modern teleologists, not 
because it makes against the fundamental tenets of their 
theory, but because it seems to them to fly in the face of the 
facts. To say that the adult civilized conscience is innate in 
the sense that it knows a priori, without experience and educa- 
tion, what particular acts are right and wrong, is equivalent 
to abandoning all explanation. If conscience, as we find it 
now, can be reduced to simpler terms, and if it can be shown 
to be, in a large measure, the product of race and individual 
experience, the extreme intuitionistic position must be given 
up. The modern teleologist begins where the old intuitionist 
stops, and seeks to explain what the latter declares is unex- 
plainable. The controversy between the two schools is, in my 
opinion, generally based upon a misunderstanding of their fun- 
damental positions. The intuitionist rejects teleology because 
particular teleologists happen to antagonize the view that con- 
science is innate. Particular teleologists reject intuitionism as 
such because intuitionists deny the relativity of the moral law. 
To both we may apply the German saying: Sie schiitten das 
Kind mit dem Bade aus. The fact is, one may accept both in- 
tuitionism and teleology without contradicting oneself. 

There is another reason why intuitionists often attack the 
teleological theory. They identify teleology with the view 
that pleasure is the highest good and ultimate standard of 
right and wrong, and so repudiate the former with the latter. 
But it is plain that this form of teleology, which is called 
hedonism and sometimes eudsemonism, is not the only possible 
form, and that the teleological theory can be true even if the 
particular phase of it which is so distasteful to the nativists, is 
false. Moreover, there is no necessary contradiction between 
hedonism and intuitionism, as such. The hedonist may admit 
that conscience dictates acts which have a pleasurable effect 
without knowing anything about that effect. He may also 
grant that conscience is innate, although as a matter of fact he 
does not regard it as. innate in the old-fashioned sense. 

There is one respect in which the teleologist cannot agree 
with the intuitionist. He cannot admit that the dictates of 
conscience are absolute ends in themselves, that conscience has 
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absolute worth. He will not admit that man was made for 
his conscience, but that conscience was made for man. Con- 
science is a means to an end, not an end in itself; it receives its 
value from what it accomplishes ; it has relative and not absolute 
value. The moral law is not the highest good, but a means of 
realizing the highest good. In a certain sense, of course, it is 
a partial end in itself. Conscience is a human function, and 
if the development of the human soul is the highest good, then 
conscience as a part of that soul is a partial good, just as the 
human eye as a part of the human body, constitutes a part of 
the purpose realized by the human body (preservation, for 
example), and is thus a partial end in itself. 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 



THE OPTIMISTIC IMPLICATIONS OF IDEALISM. 

Modern idealists, both pluralists and monists, much as on 
first thought they would doubt it, in the last analysis construe 
optimism in terms of hedonism. Though indeed they both 
admit it is impossible to attach moral predicates to pleasure 
and pain as such, yet in one way or in another all idealists re- 
commend virtue through happiness. Despite the fact that this 
view contains an uncritical yielding to a very human and 
universal prejudice, it has, nevertheless, plausible empirical 
justification. 

I. 

Free and strenuous moral endeavor demands, seemingly, 
that life shall have somehow an optimistic basis — shall be af- 
firmed as worth while, on grounds psychological or moral,* 

* Psychological optimism is either the evaluation of life strictly in terms 
ot egotistic hedonism, or the willing acceptance of life as it comes in the 
belief "that the goal of moral progress is the complete coincidence of 
goodness with happiness." 



